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It may be impossible to be in two places at once, but 
it looks as if Berlin is now both ends of the Axis. 


° ° 


Italy’s position with Germany just now is that of a man 
who wants somebody to help him let go of 2 mad dog. 


°o ° 


—— 
Y Ee yl The New Europe 
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d “TTALIAN STRAITS IN ALBANIA ” 
Heading in “The Times.” 
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The latest fashion note 
prompts us to say that the 
popular colour for men’s 
suits this summer will have 
to be the colour that was 
popular last summer. 


b> as 


An American scientist claims to have produced robots 
that think. The FUEHRER never got so far as this. 


\NXFt 


° ° 


British soldiers entering an officers’ mess in Tobruk found 
several bottles of gin. But no sign of any It. 


° ° 
The various statistical reviews in America show that 


if half the world doesn’t know how the other half lives 
it isn’t for the want of trying to find out. 


It appears that General GRAzIANI suffers from insomnia. 
Very often during the night he is said to count Australians 
jumping through Italian defences. 


°o ° 


Two Saint Bernard dogs got lost in a blizzard near 
Buffalo, U.S.A. Many citizens offered to crawl out into 
the storm with bottles of 
Benedictine tied round their 
necks. 

° ° 


“Those schoolday problems 
of how long a bath takes to 
empty when both taps are 
turned on afford useful train- 
ing for mathematics,” says 
an educational authority. 
Although a lot depends on 
how long the plumber takes 
to come and thaw out the 
waste-pipe with his blow- 
lamp. 














° oO 





“Thursday, January 30th, at 2.15 
Town Hall 
Tut MENGES SPRING SEXTET” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 
A bit early for them, surely ? 


° ° 


A Frinton postman retiring after forty years’ service 
started his post office career as a telegraph boy and at 
one time was a champion runner. It just doesn’t sound 
possible. 
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“Ts this half the half-ton I ordered in August or half the half-ton I ordered in October?” 


AST night I broke off relations with 
Grumbold. On my side they had 
been badly strained for some 

time, and now I have broken them off. 
I have no regrets; in fact I never felt 
better in my life. 

I only put up with the fellow for so 
long because his point of view puzzled 
me. I couldn’t decide whether he was 
an optimist or a pessimist, and an 
unreasonable determination to find out 
made me listen to everything he said, 
hoping he would give himself away. 
He never did—but I don’t care now. 

It was ages ago—on September 3rd, 
1939, to be exact—that Grumbold first 
came and leant over my fence, looking 
very chubby and cheerful, quite bald 


Joy Through Gloom 


and well over military age. He was 
smoking a cigar, and asked me what 
! was looking so down in the mouth 
about. 

With that remark he established his 
ascendancy over me. I stopped digging 
and turned to him in amazement; I’m 
not at all sure that there wasn’t some- 
thing of admiration in my glance. At 
any rate he was encouraged to chuckle 
richly. 

“You wait,” he grinned, “before you 
look down in the mouth. A mere 
declaration of war doesn’t mean a 
thing. Be happy while you can, I 
always say. Take it from me, all the 
trouble ’s still to come.” 

He waved his cigar and vanished 


© 


from sight. He had been standing, 
as afterwards became his invariable 
custom, on the rim of his water-butt. 
I heard him humming light-heartedly 
as he went into the house. 

It was on the day when rationing 
was announced that he next appeared. 
He only came when there was bad 
news. 

“Cheer up!” he said, rubbing his 
plump hands together. “I suppose 
you’re fretting about your precious 
rations? Make the most of them, old 
man, because they'll be halved before 
you can say Jack Robinson. Why, 
we're living on the fat of the land at 
the moment, my boy!” 

I said coolly that as it happened 
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I was thinking of an article in my 
evening paper about shipping losses. 

“Exactly what I mean!” he crowed. 
“Why, those figures are nothing to 
what they'll be in a month or two! If 
youre going to get down in the dumps 
now, what’s going to become of you 
then?” 

“But Grumbold——” I began. 

“What’s going to happen,” he 
hurried on jauntily, “about the war on 
land? The German advance?” 

“But—the advance ?—my 
didn’t say——” : 

“No, no, no,” said Grumbold, in- 
dulgently concealing his impatience 
—‘“it’s only being planned at the 
moment, so there’s no excuse for 
being downhearted—yet. Keepsmiling 
while you can, that’s my motto!” 

But I couldn’t, somehow, not even 
when his own fat smile had subsided 
behind the fence and he had strolled 
off whistling. 

I didn’t see him again until the 
day of the Norwegian business. I was 
reorganizing my crazy-paving to keep 
my mind off things. 

“Ah-ha!” he chirruped—‘‘got the 
blues again by the look of it. Never 
saw such a fellow for crossing his 
bridges before he gets to them!” 

I muttered that the Norway and 
Denmark affair seemed quite a con- 
siderable bridge to have got to, but he 
only gave a little trill of laughter. 

“You wait,” he said, ‘‘till the whole 
of Scandinavia’s been flattened out, 
and they’ve got all the ports and the 
air-fields and the ore and the timber. 
That will be high time to get the blues. 
And in any case you ought to be 
saving some of ’em up for the Russian 
bombshell.” 

“Bombshell? Russia?” I dropped 
a jagged piece of rock on my foot. 
“But Russia hasn’t even——” 

Grumbold raised a fat finger. 

“Just what I’m trying to say, old 
man,” he chuckled; “think of what’s 
going to happen! Do you suppose 
Russia is going to watch Europe carved 
up under her eyes without getting a 
slice? Not on your life! But. still, 
‘Sufficient unto the day,’ I always say. 
Why cry before you’re hurt?” 

He dropped out of sight, but 
returned for a moment to say that he 
wondered what was happening to my 
morale. Then he took himself off, 
wheezing comfortably. 

On the evening of the Low Countries 
invasion his glistening head was stick- 
ing up in its usual place. I had forced 
myself out to mow the lawn. 

“Count your blessings!” he shouted 
above the rattle of the mower. 

“T beg your pardon?” I said. 

“And so you should, pulling a face 


paper 


like that. What an advertisement 
for the British spirit! Holland and 
Belgium, I suppose? Ha, ha!” 

I released the handle of the machine, 
which rose smartly and struck me a 
glancing blow on the jaw. 

“Grumbold!” I said angrily, “this 
is too much 2 

But the fat beast only shook with 
laughter, and brushed a tear from 
his bouncing cheek. “Oh, dear!” he 
sighed, ‘‘you amuse me, you know. Do 
you mean to say that to-day’s news 
doesn’t make you count your blessings ? 
Good gracious, man! just think what 








things will be like when Holland 
surrenders——” 
“Holland ?” 


“—and Belgium, of course. Then 
there'll only be France left, you see, 
between 

“Grumbold, you ought to be——!”’ 

But he drowned me with a laugh. 

“Well, old man, but doesn’t it show 
you, I mean? With that sort of thing 
ahead it seems so silly to go getting 
depressed now. ‘Gather ye rosebuds 
while ye may,’ I always say!” 

He made as if to withdraw, but 
before I could think of anything to 
shout after him he bobbed up again 
to add that of course when France was 
finished off Italy would come in. Then 
he vanished. 

Apart from a brief visit to mark the 
collapse of France, when he made a few 
rollicking remarks about enjoying our- 
selves before the mass raids started, I 
didn’t see Grumbold during the next 
few weeks. He was waiting, like the 
rest of us, for the invasion, and no 
doubt getting all the laughs he could 
while there was yet time. When the 
raids did begin I occasionally caught a 
glimpse of him running to his shelter. 
He usually remarked with a laugh that 
this was nothing to what we were going 
to get. One Sunday morning, after a 
particularly lively Saturday night, I 
went out to survey the angle of my 
roof. A fruity laugh came over the 
fence. 

“You wait,” wheezed the detestable 
voice—“‘you wait until they get some 
numbers in the air! Ha, ha! Why, this 
is child’s play!” 

“Do you know,” I said, on a sudden 
inspiration, “that I could have you 
arrested for talking like that? In fact 
I’ve a very good mind x“ 

Grumbold roared, 
fence for support. 

“You are a card!” he declared 
presently, wiping hiseyes. “Why, I’m 
only telling you how much worse 
things might be! Cheering you up! 
Giving you moral support, as I’ve 
always done! Nothing wrong in that. 
You are the fellow with the defeatist 








clutching the 
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face, not me!” He paused and 
regarded me wonderingly. ‘Good 
gracious!” he said, like a man whose 
credulity has reached its limits. And 
breathing heavily he dropped out of 
view. 

I didn’t see him again until last 
night. I was putting out one of my 
incendiaries when I became conscious 
of what seemed to be a light flickering 
on the top of the fence. It was 
Grumbold’s polished scalp reflecting 
the dying flames. For once I was the 
first to speak. 

“Ah, Grumbold!” I said. ‘‘ Well, 
what about the news from Libya and 
Albania? What about the rings we’re 
making round Musso? What about the 
drop in the shipping losses? Eh?” 

The fence began to shake gently, and 
from the other side came a deep 
rumbling which mounted the chromatic 
scale until it emerged as a full-throated 
falsetto laugh from Grumbold’s lips. 
At last the spasm passed. Grumbold 
sighed happily. 

“Laugh while you can, I always say,” 
said Grumbold. “I must say I have 
to laugh when I think how we’re 
turning the corner!” 

However unsuccessful I had been in 
divining the man’s philosophy I felt 
that there was some curious change 
in it. 

“Why, yes,” I said, puzzled—“‘so do 
I. But I don’t quite see——” 

“When I think,” said Grumbold, 
“what lies ahead—well, I have to 
laugh while the laughing’s good——-” 

What was this new horror? I had 
to know. 

“But what, Grumbold? What lies 
ahead ?” 

“Why, old man,” he said in faint 
surprise, ‘peace of course. What else 
do you think?” 

I leaned heavily on my long-handled 
shovel. 

“Why, yes,” I said again—‘‘but do 
you mean to say ” 

“But do you ever think,” demanded 
Grumbold, beginning to laugh desper- 
ately—‘‘ what sort of a peace it’s going 
to be, old man? What sort of income- 
tax we shall be paying? What sort of 
National Debt we shall have? No 
money, no jobs, no grub, soaring 
prices, internal unrest, rickety cur- 
rency, vicious spirals and all the rest 
of it. Why, we’re in clover compared 
with what we’re going to be in then. 
You wait, old man...” 

But I could not wait. I had waited 
long enough. Taking up my shovel by 
its long handle I slammed Grumbold 
across his smile with it so that he gave 
a little ery and fell into his water-butt. 

The police this morning tell me he 
fell upside-down and was a perfect fit. 
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Cavalcade 


(Based entirely on war communiqués from the 
Mediterranean Front) 


Y heart is haunted as I tread the street 
At mornings or at misty evenfalls, 
I hear the pattering of tiny feet 
Made by the rout of Roman generals. 


These are those men who, full of death and fire, 
Went out and now come back, a desperate horde 
Doomed by the Arch-Dictator’s coy desire 
To compliment his German overlord. 


These are those men, and oh! how fast they flee 
Driven by tank and bomb and bayonet-thrust 
Over the Libyan sand, till none can see 
Their rearward portions—owing to the dust. 


Spreading their cloaks, like birds, with gathering speed, 
With plumes, with spurs, with gilding on their hat, 
They fight for places in the vast stampede 
(Yet some fall out because they are too fat). 


And some, maybe, the loveliest and the best, 
Who called Il Duce uncle, father, friend, 

Receive from him a strange aerial quest 
Whence they can fall upon their final end. 


These are the modern Sullas, I suppose, 
These are the imitation Marii, 

These are the Pompeys and the Scipios 
Who went to conquer all the world or die, 


And got themselves into a fearful jam, 

And now in various places curse their luck, 
Knowing the new Colossus for a sham 

Whose feet like theirs grow rapidly unstuck. 


They in the pathless desert, he in Rome, 
They from the mountains hastening to the strand, 
How they must bless the stalwart one at home— 
Benito prodigal of his High Command. 


My heart is haunted as I hear them run 
To think of all the bribes and all the gas 
Wasted to win an Empire in the sun 
And lay it, like a wreath, on Hitler’s ass. 


EVoE. 
George Hobbitt and Spendthrift 
Jane 


HERE was once a man named George Hobbitt who 

was what is known as a bit stingy because the only 

things he enjoyed paying were compliments to 
himself. 

He was not married so that was why he was rather 
conceited but he was very efficient at his work because 
instead of spending time doing a job like other people he 
naturally tried to save it. 

But even if a man is so mean that he will never give his 
heart to any woman some girl is bound to steal it so in due 
course George got married to a girl named Jane whom he 
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met in a library. Of course it was a free library. She said 
Excuse me have you read the bridge article in that paper ? 
and he said No so she said Why not? He said Well I dont 
like bridge because people who play it well always pick their 
partners to pieces and people who play it badly just sit 
and pick everyone else to pieces so she said No the game is 
not worth the scandal and I only asked you because mother 
and father play bridge but I want to be happily married. 

George said Who said anything about marriage? so she 
said Oh lots of people but still there must be some good in 
it what is your name? So George told her and she said 
You can call me Jane so he called her Jane and the library 
attendant called her attention. to a notice saying Silence is 
requested so they had to go outside. 

When they got outside Jane said Do you spell your name 
with one or two Ts? and he said Two Ts so she said Well 
now you mention it I could do with a cup and the next 
thing George knew he was in a cafe and Jane was telling 
him the Grimm old story about two living as cheaply as 
one so they had what is called a war wedding although as 
her father said What wedding isnt ? 

Well one day after they had been married for a month or 
so George came down to breakfast and said Morning darling 
any letters? which is a husbands usual manner of showing 
undying affection and is responsible for writers of romantic 
fiction having big bank balances. Jane said No darling 
only bills is the coffee hot? so George said Dyou know for 
the moment I thought you said only bills. So Jane said 
Thats what I did say and George said well it is to be hoped 
that you wouldnt understand the words even if they were 
printed. 

Well when his blood had fallen to boiling point he opened 
one of the bills and said But I gave you the money for the 
tea service so Jane said More toast darling? He said What 
have you done with the money? so she said Well I spent it 
did you expect me to paper the lounge with it? He said Do 
talk sense so she said If 1 did you would need an interpreter. 

So George counted twenty and said Well what did you 
spend it on? and she said a rare old Elizabethan piano stool. 
He said But they didnt have pianos so she said No that is 
what makes it so rare and anyway it was such a bargain it 
simply asked me to buy it. He said Well you shouldnt listen 
to remarks from strange pieces of furniture so she said More 
coffee darling? He said No it would choke me so she filled 
his cup but he didnt drink it. 

He said What would happen if every wife bought every 
bargain she saw? so she said What would happen if every- 
one caught the eleven fifteen to Plymouth? so he said Dont 
waste time discussing impossibilities so she said Exactly. 

She said Anyway it was marked three pounds and I got 
it for two guineas so Ive saved eighteen shillings but to 
hear you talk anyone would think Id wasted the money so 
he said Yes anyone would. 

She said Oh you neednt think I shall go home to mother 
but if you go on being cruel I shall ask her to come and stay 
here so he quietened down a bit because after all there is a 
limit to mans endurance. 

So he said Well I will pay these bills but you must be 
more careful in future so she said Yes darling your tie is 
crooked. So he paid the bills and for the next few weeks 
they got on so well together that people said they looked 
more like friends than husband and wife. 

But one day when George said Morning darling any 
letters? as usual Jane said Only a bill darling but I cant 
understand it because the man who brought the 


washing machine distinctly said it would pay for itself 
such a well spoken fellow he was too. George said Who cares 
whether he was well spoken or not? so she said Oh I think 
it makes all the difference now the other man was downright 
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ALARMS AND EXCURSIONS 


“Ts it true that Hitler’s going to invade us with five million men?” 
“TI hope so, Missus. If he doesn’t I think I shall have to pop over and fetch him.” 
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“ Quite amusing, your telling me I’m out of step, Sergeant-Major—I’m an L.R.A.M.” 


rude so George said What other man? and she said The 
man the butcher sent round to say we couldnt have any 
more meat until the bill was paid. 

George said How can you sit there calmly and tell me 
that? so she said Well there is no point in bobbing up and 
down and anyway I have paid him so George said When ? 
She said On the morning you gave me the money to buy 
Aunt Josies birthday present so George said So I suppose 
you didnt buy Aunt Josies present and she said Of course 
darling here is a bill to prove it. 

George said Dont you know that if you look after the 
pence the pounds will look after themselves? so Jane said 
Ah Im afraid these new pound notes are not really old 
enough to look after themselves and anyway a pound is 
gone before you know where you are. George said But last 
week you told me a pound doesnt go anywhere I do wish 
you would be consistent so she said Well dont shout you 
can take the money off my housekeeping so George said 
And what shall we live on then I should like to know? and 
she said Credit. 

George said Listen if my income is five hundred and I 
spend six hundred what am I? so Jane said Pretty clever. 
He said No bankrupt and when a man is bankrupt he has 
to stand up in court and say why he has spent too much 
and then it gets in the papers and he gets the sack so Jane 
said Surely not if they make you an undischarged bankrupt. 

But George didnt say what he wanted to say because he 
knew that elephants are not alone in never forgetting so he 
said If I pay these bills will you promise never to get into 
debt again? so Jane said Of course I will darling dont be 
late for your train. George said After all thrift is just a 


matter of simple arithmetic for example if you start out 
with three pounds and you spend ten shillings at the 
grocers how much will you have left? so Jane said About 
twenty seven and six so he said Rubbish and she said Well 
do the shopping yourself and see. 

George said Well here is four weeks housekeeping and if 
in a months time your notebook shows me that you havent 
overspent I will give you five pounds to do whatever you 
like with so Jane said I suppose you wouldnt like to give 
me the five pounds in advance? George said No so she said 
Two pounds ten? George said No so she said Anyone would 
think this was the garden of Eden you are so adamant. 

Well the end of the month came so George said Now 
darling let me see your notebook so Jane gave it to him and 
he said Why this is absolutely wonderful you have got 
sevenpence over so she said What a clever little wife youve 
got arent you glad you married me? so he said Well yes 
almost. 

So he gave Jane the five pounds and he said It is worth 
it to know that at last you have learnt how to be business 
like I suppose you will buy yourself some new spring things 
and Jane said What a hope I owe the butcher thirty shillings 
and the grocer two pounds and the baker twenty five and 
nine and why darling youve fainted. 

So after that George gave up trying to teach Jane to be 
economical and he had to do what husbands usually do in 
similar circumstances which is not to say anything when 
they get an increase in salary because he realized that was 
his only hope of ever practising the good old precept 
Whether your income be tiny or vast You must make it 
all first and then make it last. 
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ENTLEMEN, I have called this 
( special meeting of the Cabinet 
to discuss a major—indeed, the 
greatest point of strategy: Where shall 
we attack the enemy next? 
But, Prime Minister 
There are six—no, seven, courses 
open to us. We can attack through 
Greece, through Italy, through Bel- 
gium, Holland, or Denmark, through 
France (the Mediterranean coast), 
through 
But, Prime Minister 
Through Northern France, perhaps 
through Russia. Our second task 
to-day is to consider the important 
plans for war-production prepared 
by 
But, Prime Minister—— 
What is the matter with you? 
What about war-aims ? 
War-aims? Well, what about ’em? 
You do not surely suggest that we 
should spend time on this business of 
attacking the enemy before we have 
settled our war-aims ? Haven’t you read 
the “Bilious Weekly” ? Didn't you hear 
Mr. Priestley on the wireless ? 
No. What did he say? 
Well, the main line was that the people 














will fight better if they are quite sure that - 


they are fighting for a better Britain. “An 
infinitely better Britain,” were the 
words. ‘‘ And to show that you mean tt, 
do something now.” 

“Do something?” I seem to have 
heard that stirring advice before. Do 
what ? 

That was not stated. 

It never is. Now, about this attack. 
The General Staff think that a feint 
through Southern France, coupled with 
an amphibious assault on 

But, Prime Minister, before we go 
on—some of us think that there is a good 
deal in what these critics say. The sug- 
gestion is, you see, that the troops and 
the workers go listlessly about their work, 
because they have not been told exactly 
what they are fighting for. 

I have not observed any particular 
listlessness in the movements of 
General Wavell’s Army. 

But they might have done even better 
if they had been quite sure about the 
Better Britain. Therefore, before we 
decide to tell the Services to attack any- 
thing we ought to decide exactly what they 
are attacking for. 

I see. You mean that this morning, 
before we talk about winning the war 
(the C.I.G.S. is waiting outside, by the 
way), we should discuss what we are 
going to do when we have won the war ! 
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Little Talks 


Is that not putting, so to speak, the 
cart before the horse ? 

No, Sir. The critics would say, I fancy, 
that it was putting the carrot before the 
donkey. 

Not a very happy figure of speech. 
Do our Spitfire boys demand a carrot 
before they go up? 

It isn’t only our own people, Sir. 
There are the foreigners. 

What d’you mean ? 

They say—well, Priestley put it best. 
He said “To show that you mean it do 
something now. All Europe, even those 
countries on which the hand of the 
Gestapo lies heaviest—even Germany 
itself outside the Nazi Party—would 
instantly take hope.” 

I did not know that our local 
politics were so closely followed in the 
conquered countries. 

Oh, yes, Sir, they all take the “Bilious 
Weekly.” And the idea is, you see, that 
once they realize we mean business about 
a Better Britain, they will rise up and 
cast off the Nazis. Many people think 
it will shorten the war. 

Well, this is all very interesting, I’m 
sure. Tell the C.1.G.S. to run away and 
play, somebody, and we’ll get down 
to business. Now. ‘Do something.” 
What shall we do? 

How about nationalizing the Means 
of Production, Distribution, and Ex- 
change ? The “Bilious Weekly” would 
love that. 

Maybe. But isn’t that rather a big 
job to take on half-way through a war ! 

Oh, well, Sir, we needn't actually 
make the change-over now. We could 
announce that we were going to do it 
after the war. 

Oh, but would that be enough? I 
thought we had to ‘do something 
now”? 

True. I’d forgotten that. A sort of 
sample. Well, perhaps, we could national- 
ize the railways. They’re practically 
nationalized already. 

Quite. But will that be enough? I 
mean will the Czechs and the Germans 
be so excited when they hear that 
Britain has nationalized her railways 
that they'll rise up and cast off the 
Nazi yoke? And will the Spitfire boys 
go into the dog-fight with double the 
zest because they understand that after 
the war the Joint Stock Banks will be 
handed over to the nation ? 

Of course, Sir, if you’re going to 
make fun—— 

Not at all. I’m only anxious to get 
things clear. Well, what else can we 


do? 





We might promise to put the popula- 
tion back on the land. 

But the population hate the land. 
They can’t stand it. If I said I was 
going to put the population on the 
land there’d be a revolution. 

But, Sir, you know what I mean. 

No, I don’t. That’s the trouble. 
Well? 

I think it would please a lot of people 
if we said we meant to Abolish Poverty. 

No doubt. But would that be quite 
honest? If this war goes on long 
enough poverty will be universal. I 
therefore propose that the C.I.G.8.—— 

One moment, Prime Minister. What 
have we decided ? 

It is agreed, I gather, that we are to 
nationalize the means of production, 
distribution and exchange—beginning 
with the railways—by the way, will 
that particular war-aim provide the 
troops with any stirring battle-songs ? 

Yes, Sir. As a matter of fact Albert 
Haddock did it long ago. The chorus 
goes : 

By reason, not ruction, 
We soar to the skies ; 
The means of production 
We nationalize ; 
While rapture surprising 
We bring within range 
By nationalizing 
The means of exchange. 


Charming. Very well, then. Anyone 
against ? 

Yes, Prime Minister. I have sat 
silent through this extraordinary discus- 
sion, as I am anxious to preserve the 
Party truce, and to assist in every possible 
way. But I really cannot commit myself 
or my followers to the proposition that our 
first act after the war will be to nationalize 
our country’s industries and resources, 
simply because a few journalists think 
that it would impress the Poles and 
abolish poverty. As a matter of fact, my 
friends and I believe that there could be 
no surer way of perpetuating poverty 
than that particular piece of nonsense ; 
and, in any case 

Oh, dear, this is very disturbing. 
Perhaps, after all, we had better con- 
sider the enemy. Will someone send 
for the C.LG.S. ? A. FM. 





Cc ° 


When Adolf met me in Trentino 

He promised me Oh such a beano, 
But it seems the old thug 
Had got me for the mug 

That he wanted to hold the bambino. 
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At the Pictures 





Over THERE 

Un ess films about Nazi Ger- 
many are poison to you (and that’s 
a point of view), you should find 
two of the new ones well worth 
while. 

The dramatic ingredients of the 
first, Escape (Director: MERVYN 
LeRoy), are all old; but it is an 
excellently made and_ brilliantly 
exciting melodrama, with many 
incidents out of the conventional 
run, and absorbing entertainment. 
There are particular points of in- 
terest too about the playing. Not 
that Rospert TayLor’s part taxes 
his ability mach, or Norma 
SHEARER’s hers; but the great 
Nazimova reappears and is im- 
pressively good, a new actor from 
Holland, Puttre Dorn, shows great 
ability, and ALBERT BAassERMANN, 
also a refugee from this side of the 
Atlantic, makes his tiny scene one 
of the most memorable things in 
the picture. 

The story might be crudely and 
unfairly described as a sensational 
trifle about a revivified corpse, but 
if that puts you in mind of Boris 
Karorr, forget him. There is 
nothing cheaply horrific about this 
piece. It deals with a young 
American (Mr. TAYLor) in (pre- 
war) Germany to find his mother 
(Nazmmova), who made _ her 
name as an actress in America 
but unwisely returned to her 
native land and _ broke its 
peculiar laws. After immense 
trouble—the conspiracy of fear- 
stricken silence is very well 
shown—he hears that she is in 
a concentration camp about to 
be executed, and tries frantic- 
ally to get her out. With the 
connivance of a doctor (Mr. 
Dorn) who gives her a drug, 
she is got out as dead, revives 
and eventually her son escapes 
with her from the country. 

Miss SHEARER’S part in all 
this? She is a Countess who 
runs a sort of finishing-school 
and helps by hiding them. It 
is all admirably done and the 
suspense is terrific. The escape 
at the end is, I suppose, too 
easy; but presumably even the 
Gestapo falls down sometimes. 


There is a grimmer and more 
genuine ring about the ending 
of Freedom Radio (Director: 
AnTHoNY AsquiTH). This film 
imagines the story behind the 
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“German Freedom Station” that used 
to broadcast opposition to thé Nazis 
just before and in the early days of 





JH, 
(Escape 
Mark Preysing—RoBert Taytor (to Countess 
Von Treck—NorMA SHEARER). “I’m _ hunting 


Mamma in the grip of the Gestapo, but a fella 
must have a break.” 


J.H-DowD 


{Freedom Radio 


SPILLING THE BEANS 


ae ea ee ee eee 
EN ache: Glas is. og ae 


Diana WyNYARD 
CLIVE Brook 
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the war; and the ending, though 
nominally “unhappy’—the organizer 
and his wife are killed in the act of 


broadcasting —has a stimulating 
postscript: their young assistant 
excitedly takes over on the reserve 
transmitter. When I was there 
the audience clapped this; and 
although their approval was, no 
doubt, for the spirit of the brave 
people who do such things, Freedom 
Radio well deserves praise as a 
piece of film-making too. It is full 
of excellently contrived moments, 
and the familiarity of the incidentals 
—grim foxy Gestapo men, march- 
ing troops, the misery of poor 
people who unluckily do something 
illegal, the brutalization of ordinary 
pleasant youths—has no tedious 
effect, for the fresh imaginative 
touch in the treatment makes all 
the difference. 

The acting too is good. CLIVE 
Brook is the doctor, Karl, who 
sets up the secret station; Diana 
WynyArp is his wife Jrena, an 
actress at first so in sympathy 
with the Nazis that she accepts 
a State appointment. DEREK 
Farr is extremely effective as the 
young radio-mechanic Hans, and 
as his ill-fated betrothed, Joycr 
Howarp gives a_ pleasant and 
moving performance. RAYMOND 

HUNTLEY is overwhelmingly 
sinister in a sort of Himmler 
part. 


We get back to the British 
atmosphere in You Will Re- 
member (Director: Jack Ray- 
MOND), a touched-up biography 
of the song-composer LESLIE 
StuarT: gentle fun in the 
utmost good taste, and a solid 
background of type-characters. 
Stuart himself, well-played by 
RosBert MORLEY, is no type- 
character, nor perhaps is his 
friend Bob (EMLYN WILLIAMs); 
but it has apparently been 
decided, as always, that no 
audience would tolerate any 
unexpected trait in a member 
of the supporting cast. (I 
should much like to have the 
chance of eradicating from 
any new British film any 
character capable of being 
described in the terms “ You 
know, one of those people 
who——”) It is a simple story 
—I don’t know how near the 
facts—of poverty, success, 
riches, debt, oblivion; the chief 
reason for it after all is the 
string of good tunes, and they’re 
all right. R. M. 





——— 
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ANOTHER CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


REACTION TO B.B.Cc. PROGRAMMES 
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Letters to the Secretary of a Golf Club 


From Henry V. Neep, County Inspector, 
Ministry of Agriculture (Temporary 
Address: The Commercial Hotel, 
Trudgett Magna). 


EAR SIR,—You are no doubt 
aware that the provisions of the 
recent Tillage Order now apply 
to Golf Courses, and I propose to visit 
and inspect the Roughover Links at 
10 a.M. on Friday, the 13th inst., with 
a view to determining the amount of 
your arable ground, and coming to a 
decision as to the best means of 
utilizing the whole area in the interests 
of increased food production. 
Trusting that it will be convenient 
for you to meet me on this date, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. V. NEEp. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 


Dear WHELK,—1 hear an inspector 
is coming down to see what the Club 
can do towards the national food 
effort, and I am writing to tell you that 
SHEEP are by far the best solution, as 
this would enable you to preserve the 
greens and fairways in their present 
state, save the expense and labour of 
mowing (owing to the  animal’s 


constant cropping activities), and most 
important of all, bring in an excellent 
return from mutton and wool. 

All you would have to do is to stick 
the sheep on to the course, hire a herd 
to keep an eye on them, and await 
results. 

If you cannot find a herd you could 
easily do the job yourself; it requires 
no real brains, merely a certain amount 
of patience. 

Hoping you will give this matter 
your earnest consideration, 

Yours sincerely, 
LIONEL NUTMEG. 

PS.—If you were badly stuck I 
might be able to give you a hand with 
the shearing. I once saw it being done 
in New South Wales when I took three 
months’ leave there in 1911. 


From Admiral Charles Sneyring Stymie, 
C.B., R.N. (Retd.), The Bents, 
Roughover. 


Dear WHELK,—I understand that 
ass Nutmeg has written in suggesting 
you keep sheep on the course. He is a 
penny-wise-pound-stupid idiot—surely 
even you have heard that if you plough 
land that has not been broken up 
within the past seven years the Govern- 
ment makes a grant of £2 per acre ? 
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The course having some 250 acres 
under its control, it doesn’t require 
much of a mathematical calculation to 
discover that the resultant sum would 
help to reduce the appalling overdraft 
you deliberately let the Club in for in 
connection with relaying the 4th and 
5th greens, and putting up that ghastly 
bicycle-shed just because the Rev. 
Cyril Brassie asked you to. 

Some fishermen were telling me this 
morning that a large porpoise (prob- 
ably a dolphin) has been washed up on 
the beach. They say it weighs about a 
ton and was presumably killed by a 
depth charge. Go down and fetch it 
immediately; it will only be a matter 
of time before it makes an excellent 
stimulant for the new crops. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES S. STYMIE. 


From Angus Hare (Artisan Member of 


the Club), The Floral Emporium, 
Main Street, Roughover. 


Dear Mr. WHELK,—Re food pro- 
duction on the links, I proffer the 
following suggestion, 7.e., that all 
members be responsible for a certain 
area of ground, e.g., stake them out a 
claim, say—} an acre apiece, and n.b. 
make it compulsory that they till same 
as an allotment. 

Apropos of this I have a nice fresh 
lot of seeds and artificials just in and 
would be prepared to make a cut price 
for large quantities. 

I have also just received a consign- 
ment of the well-known “Old Harry 
Blister Elixir.” It is guaranteed to 
harden the most delicate hands to the 
consistency of hide in rather less than 
nine days. Sample tube enclosed here- 
with. If you stocked same in the Club 
House I would be prepared to allow 
you 1/3 on every dozen tubes sold 
provided you bought same in one 
gross lots. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, 

Yours truly, 
A. Hare. 


From the Honble. Margaret Fitzbutter- 
legh, The Combings, Roughover. 


Dear Mr. WHELK,—Don’t be a fool, 
keep goats. 
Yours sincerely, 


M. F. 


From Frank Plantain, 
Roughover Golf Club. 


Dear Mr. WHELK, SirR,—I was 
talking to that Colonel Thumb (Club 
Member) last evening and he was 
telling me you is to have a livestock 
farm on the links and I am to be a 
kind of menagery keeper. Well, Sir, 


Greenkeeper, 


the Colonel is a rare man for a joke (my 
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never having forgot the dead rat he 
put into Mrs. Anderson’s golf bag, and 
it there for months), but Sir, if it is not 
a joke and is a true bill this is to tell 
you plain and straight I am to leave 
instanter and go as a fire watcher to 
the factory in Trudgett Magna, for I 
was once tramped on by a cow at the 
age of four years and nine months 
and have never since got control of 
my nerves whenever they beasts is 
about. 

It is bad enough having to keep an 
eye on the rooks, leather jackets, slugs 
and members without getting more 
burdens of a similar nature, same all 
being in addition to the usual routine 
work and me without a soul to turn to 
now for hand or help. 

The new barrow has fallen to pieces 
again. As like as not it will be the 
death of me in due course. 

Your obedient servant, 
FRANK PLANTAIN. 


From Miss Gwendoline Makepeace, 
Love-in-the-Mist Cottage, Roughover. 


Dear Mr. WHELK,—I hear that you 
may soon be keeping sheep on the 
course, and so I am taking the liberty 
of sending you herewith a Balkan 
shepherd’s crook which my Uncle 
Dick brought back from Bulgaria in 
1893. 

It has a whistle on the butt for calling 
lambs and in the shaft a deep two-note 
horn for scarifying sea eagles and kites 
(the mouthpiece for the latter has, I 
fear, been lost). 

I felt you simply must have it for 
the national war effort; every little 
helps, doesn’t it, and I do hope it will 
be useful. 

Won’t, it be nice when we are able 
to address you as “shepherd” ?—such a 
worth-while calling I always think. 

Yours sincerely, 
GWENNIE MAKEPEACE. 


From Mrs. C. Duff, Daisy Villa, 
Roughover. 


My Dear Mr. WuHELK,—It may be 
looking a bit far ahead but I have 
recently been experimenting on a War- 
time Cake Recipe for which the 
produce you hope to get from the links 
might eventually come in useful. Here 
it is:— 

GATEAU GOLF DE LA GUERRE 
Ingredients 


8 oz. Potato flour. 

3 tablespoonfuls water. 

1 teaspoonful Baking Powder. 

6 Saccharine Tablets. 

6 oz. bacon fat (obtained by render- 
ing down the rind, etc.). 
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8 oz. chopped beetroot. (Ref. recent 
Kitchen Front broadcast and 
value of same in lieu of candy peel 
and fruit). 


Method 


Cream bacon fat and saccharine 
tablets, add water and beat well. 
Gradually mix in potato flour and 
baking powder. Stir for two minutes 
before adding beetroot. Turn all into 
a greased cake tin and bake in a 
moderate oven for 14 hours. 

At first sight it might appear to be 
a bit ersatz, but for all that the 
nutriment value is substantial. 

Yours very truly, 
ConniE Durr. 


From Henry V. Neep, County Inspector, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Trudgett 
Magna. 

Dear Srr,—Further to my inspec- 
tion of the 13th, the Ministry of 
Agriculture have now instructed me 
to inform you:— 


(1) That all ground West of the 
stream and North of the County 
Road be broken up for potatoes. 
(Points A BC D on the map in your 
office—approx. 50 acres.) 

(2) That the Sea Hollow area be 
made available for 75 sheep. 

(3) That the 12-acre plot known 
as the “Old Glebe,” East of Club 
House, be developed as Allotments. 

(4) That the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
fairways and surrounds (see map, 
portion coloured blue) be allocated 
for the grazing of cattle. 


Your immediate attention to this 
matter is requested. 

Kindly note that our Poultry repre- 
sentative will be calling on you on 


Friday. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. V. NEEp. 
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From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S1., Captain, Roughover 
Golf Club, The Cedars, Roughover. 


DEAR WHELK,— Your ridiculous and 
idiotic letter just received asking what 
you are to do about the Inspector’s 
letter; but surely the veriest nincom- 
poop would realize without being told 
that there is only one answer—‘‘ TAKE 
Your Coat Orr IMMEDIATELY AND 
Go To Ir.” 

If Plantain won’t look after the live- 
stock you must do this yourself, 
leaving him to plough with the 
tractor, etc. 

Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


PS.—Put my name down for one of 
the allotments. I will take half an acre 
and you can get busy hand-digging 
it for me immediately (double trench). 

PS.2.—I understand severai other 
Club Members, including Sneyring 
Stymie, Nutmeg and _ Harrington- 
Nettle, are going to ask you to do the 
same. 

PS.3.—This will be a good thing for 
you as it will keep you warm between 
the times you are lolling about gazing 
at the sheep and cattle. 

PS.4.—My wife is also buying $ doz. 
goats for you to look after. She says 
you won’t notice them with all the 
rest of the sheep. 

PS.5.—She has just come in to say 
they may require milking twice a day, 
but you can find this out for yourself 
once you take delivery. 

PS.6.—Since writing the above | 
have received a wire from my brother- 
in-law in Glasgow saying that we ought 
to keep pigs and bees. Kindly see 
about this. 

PS.7.—I trust you will now appre- 
ciate that this is a total war. 

PS.8.—Sic eunt fata hominum. 

G.C.N. 
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“Tiere, you see—take the ‘Road Closed’ sign avay and you have a perfect trap for imvaders.’ 


Sand 


VE been thinking about sand, 

Now in great demand. 

I’d scarcely given it a thought before— 
Except on some windy shore 
When it got between my toes 
Or in my eyes or up my nose 
Or sneaked into the picnic hamper 
And put a damper 
On the party, who loudly proclaimed 
That the sandwiches were well named. 
Of course I’d heard about that wench—Mary, was it ?— 
Who called the cattle hame across it; 
And any schoolboy knows it’s most sublime 
To leave one’s footprints on the sands of Time 
(Though not on the carpet), and very injudicious 
To build one’s house on anything so capricious. 
Then if you’re of the Byron brand 
You'll learn that woman’s vows are traced in sand. 
And we all know how ostriches spend 
Their leisure hours, showing their thoughtless end. 
(Certain politicians 
Have been found in similar positions.) 
Sand is also associated in my mind 


With “birds” of a different kind— 


You’ve heard the story ot (call her Mrs. O’Mara) 

Who asked her grocer if sugar was grown in the 
Sahara ? 

As a golfer (18—about) 

I’m not without 

Some knowledge of the language derived from sand. 

Also I understand 

That sand is used in making glass and mixing mortar 

For this I’m indebted to my daughter, 

A very well informed young person— 

A fond admirer, by the way, of Sandy Macpherson. 

But since the days when, wooden spade in hand, 

I whooped to see such quantities of sand 

At Somewhere-by-the-Sea, 

Sand hasn’t meant a thing to me. 

But now it means the devil of a lot! 

In fact I’ve got 

Distributed about my flat— 

I watch them like a cat— 

Six bucketfuls with which to put the kibosh 

On the sly Boche 

Should his fire-bombs land. 

And if you’ve ever watched one land 

You’ve seen all heaven in a bucket of sand. 
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SACK PARADE 


“T think it’s a marvellous uniform. I often wonder you don’t wear it yourself.” * 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 


HIS Fund, which was originally started in 

order io purchase supplies of raw material and 
distribute them to Voluntary Working Parties for 
the Hospitals, has already sent out a very large 
quantity of Knitting Wool, Unbleached Calico 
and Veltex, as well as many other materials of 
all varieties, to be made up into comforts for the 
wounded. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere 
gratitude for the generous help already given by 
subscribers, renews his appeal both for the sake 
of the Fighting Services and of civilians who have 
suffered from the ruthless barbarity of the enemy, 
in the hope that plenty of supplies may be 
available for all now that the severest and coldest 
weather has set in. 


Though we know well that these are days 
of great financial difficulty, we yet ask you, 
those who can, to send some donation, large or 


small, according to your means, to PUNCH 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have audited the books of the PUNCH 
HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND for the year 
ended 31st December, 1940, with the vouchers 
relating thereto. 

We certify that the whole of the expenses of 
administering the Fund have been defrayed by 
the Proprietors of PUNCH and that all payments 
made from the Fund have therefore been for the 
purchase of materials for distribution. 


101, Leadenhall Street, J. H. HUGILL & Co. 


London, E.C.3. Chartered Accountants, 
21st January, 1941. Hon. Auditors. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, January 28th. — House of 
Commons: Personal Statement by 
Mr. Robert Boothby; Debate on the 
Suppression of the * Daily Worker.” 


Wednesday, January 29th.—House 0! 
Lords: Discussion on Post-War Re- 
construction Schemes. 


House of Commons: A piece about 
Tips, and another on Racehorses; 
War Damage Bill in Committee. 


Thursday, January 30th. — House of 
Commons: War Damage Bill, Com- 
mittee. 


Tuesday, January 28th.—Mr. WEN- 
DELL WILLKIE, ‘“‘Para-President” of 
the United States, looked on at the 
proceedings of the House of Commons 
and seemed to find them both interest- 
ing and—occasionally—amusing. 

There was not very much _ that 
was amusing, for the main business 
was a personal statement from Mr. 
Ropert Bootusy, the handsome 40- 
years-old Conservative M.P. for East 
Aberdeen and former Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Food. He 
had been found, by a Select Committee 
of his fellow M.P.s, guilty of conduct 
that fell short of Parliament’s high 
standards, because of his efforts to 
get money paid out of the fund 
of ‘‘frozen” assets held on behalf of 
Czechs by the British Government. 

Mr. Bootusy, pallid, and nervously 
brushing back his greying hair, rose in 
a silent strained atmosphere, with a 
big sheaf of typescript in his hand. He 
did not ask the House to reject the 
report of the Committee, although his 
first reaction had been one of resistance. 
But now he would submit himself 
to the judgment of the House. Docu- 
ments, arranged and arrayed as they 
were in the report, seemed to shed a 
sinister light on actions of his which, 
at the time, had seemed innocent and 
even praiseworthy. He had perhaps 
been guilty of tragic errors of judgment, 
but it was not even suggested that he 
had advocated a policy against the 
public interest for his own gain. He 
was quite satisfied in his conscience 
that he had not acted contrary to the 
public interest. 

“Thoughtless follies laid him low, 

And stained his name,” 
he quoted from Rogperr Burns’ 
“Bard’s Epitaph.” Folly, yes; folly 
he had to admit—guilt, he could not. 

Then, with a solemn low bow to the 
SPEAKER, he went out through the big 
swing doors which 16 years before had 
admitted him, a young Member full of 
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promise. A low rumble of sympathetic 
cheers came from a very human 
House which does not like to see one of 
its favourite sons thus fall, or even 
stumble, by the wayside. 





SUPPRESSION or LOCKING IT 
EARLY 


“T came to the conclusion that .. . it 
was far better to anticipate the possibility 
of damage.”—The Minister of Home Security 
on the “ Daily Worker.” 


Mr. CHURCHILL rose sadly, all his 


‘usual sparkle gone, to move that the 


report against his friend of many years 
be accepted by the House. He had had 
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THE UNDERGROUND MENACE 


Mr. ANEURIN BEVAN disagrees with Mr. 
MorRISON 


LS fj 


no choice but to set up the inquiry, and 
the House had none but to accept the 
careful report. With heavy, husky, 
forced voice, the Prime MINISTER 
spoke of the heart-breaking duty that 
fell on him, and of the interruption— 
at least—of Mr. Boorusy’s career. 

But there were paths open to the 
young politician—paths that were not 
open in peace-time—and some of 
those paths might be paths to honour. 

Silently the House accepted the 
report that meant so much to one 
young man and which gave real 
distress to all. 

A melancholy page in the diary of 
the Mother of Parliaments. 

It was with relief that the House 
turned to the cut-and-thrust of a good 
hearty discussion on the suppression 
by the Home Secretary, Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, of the Communist news- 
paper, the Daily Worker. Mr. ANEURIN 
Bevan, the fiery Welsh orator from 
Ebbw Vale, moved a motion con- 
demning the Daily Worker and Mr. 
Morrison with fine impartiality. His 
argument (boiled down, in deference 
to the Paper Controller, for the speech 
lasted an hour or so) appeared to be 
this: The Daily Worker’s attempts to 
upset Britain’s war effort were not 
successful; therefore they should be 
ignored. 

He also argued that ‘“‘intention” did 
not matter, and that action was the 
only test. An ingenious—and ingenu- 
ous—reversal of the well-tried legal 
maxim that intention is almost every- 
thing which made the House laugh 
uproariously. 

During one of Mr. Bevan’s purple 
patches, Lord WINTERTON, Truest of 
the True Blues (in spite of his habit of 
sitting on the Front Opposition Bench), 
startled the House by emitting loud 
sounds of approval. Mr. BEvAN seemed 
prepared to resent them, but the noble 
Lord turned up to him blue eyes that 
were so childlike and bland that the 
hot rebuke never came. As if to 
make assurance quadruply sure, Lord 
WrnTERTON broke in a little later— 
after a storm of hostile interruptions— 
by asking permission to make a 
“friendly interruption.” 

Full of little surprises, his Lordship 
then asked a question that seemed 
distinctly unfriendly. Mr. Brvan 
ignored it. 

A secretary entered the Distinguished 
Strangers’ Gallery and, stop-watch in 
hand, whispered to Mr. WENDELL 
WILLkIz£. That statesman left at the 
double, just as Mr. Bevan was pro- 
claiming in blood-curdling tones that 
soon we should have in Britain all the 
apparatus of the German Gestapo. 

Gunner Sir RicHarp ACLAND, 
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“Do you KNow, Fapsius, I USED TO BE RATHER A DAB AT POSTMAN’S KNOCK.” 


complete with battle-dress, seconded, 
in a speech that was at least as long 
as Mr. Brvan’s. Sir RICHARD, sur- 
rounded by a khaki and blue sea 
of Colonels, Wing-Commanders, Com- 
manders, Major-Generals and mere 
Majors, seemed undismayed. Per- 
haps it was the presence in the 
Peers’ Gallery of his fellow-ranker, 
Lance-Bombardier the Earl of Lis- 
TOWEL, which gave him comfort. 
From under the Gallery a Captain 
of the Brigade of Guards eyed the 
gallant and garrulous Member with 
an expression that seemed to say: 
“Gad, Sir, if I had you on the parade- 
ground .. .!” 

Nearing the end of his speech, Sir 
RicHaRbD (a trifle pessimistically, if not 
over-frankly, your scribe thought) said 
his argument “would be incomplete if 
he did not say something which would 
offend the House.” He added that the 
House was not a suitable place for the 
discussion of Communism or its doings. 
Nobody looked awake enough to be 
offended. 

He spoke of a works meeting at 
which there were a thousand workers— 
“not one of them a Communist, I 


swear! . Well, not ten of them 
Communists, anyway.” (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) 

Mr. Leres-SmitH, Leader of the 
Opposition, moved a resolution con- 
demning the Daily Worker and praising 
the Home Secretary. Mr. WILLIAM 
GALLACHER, the Lone Red Star of 
Communism in the House, quoted a 
few Reddish utterances of Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, but challenged about the 
date of these, replied “1912”—which 
considerably lessened the effect of 
these *‘ previous convictions,” since the 
accused was then only 24 years old. 

Sir Percy Harris, leading the 
Liberals, expressed distaste for the 
Government’s action, but said he had 
swallowed, and would swallow, worse 
things in the sacred cause of national 
safety. 

Mr. D. N. Pritt, defending the 
Daily Worker and faced with barrack- 
ing interruptions, permitted himself 
the remark: ‘‘Keep your silly mouths 
shut!” This, not being ruled out of 
order, is presumably “ Parliamentary.” 
The mouths were duly shut. 

Not to be outdone, Mr. Morrison— 
who should be known by the new 


portmanteau title of “Home Securi- 
tary ’’—made reference to “snivelling 
hypocrisy” on the part of his critics, 
and mentioned (to the delight of a 
House well-used to soldier-words) a 
machine-man at the Daily Worker 
office who spoke, a trifle disrespect- 
fully, surely, even for a paper run by 
comrades, of the Editorial Soviet as 
“those bastards upstairs.” What did 
Communists know about democracy, 
anyway? he asked, ignoring this 
evidence to the contrary. 

In the end, the BEvaAN motion was 
defeated by 323 votes to 6, and Mr. 
LreEs-SMITH’s amendment carried by 
297 to 11. 

Lady Astor asked a question about 
what appeared on the Order Paper as 
Sir Robert Vansittart’s Black Record. 
The apparent libel was explained by 
the rule against quotation- marks in 
Questions. The noble Lady was really 
referring to a book called Black Record, 
by the Government’s Chief Diplomatic 
Adviser, criticizing Germany and 
Germans—all sorts, Nazi and other. 
Mr. CuHurRcHILL said Lord Hairax 
approved both the book and its senti- 
ments. So did the House. 
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Wednesday, January 29th.—Sir 
Francis FREMANTLE has discovered 
an addition to the many Societies for 
the prevention of this or that. His 
bears the title of the “Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Accidents.” Apparently he was refer- 
ring to the erstwhile Safety First 
Association, but he did not seem to be 
aware that he had made a joke. 

The only other bright spot in a sea 
of troubles was an announcement by 
Colonel Moore-BraBazon, Transport 
Minister, that inexpensive teas were to 
be available for travelling troops in 
restaurant-cars on our railways. Jn 
re (as the legal gentlemen have it) tips, 
he was asked whether they went to the 
waiter or to the railway company. 
Undoubtedly, said he, to the waiter 
in the first place, anyway! Supposing 
anyone refused to pay a tip? Well, 
that he must refer to the Attorney- 
Gencral. Mr. Attorney fingered his 
chin and thought long and deep. But 
he did not offer Counsel’s opinion on 
this thorny problem. 

Colonel MoorE-BRABAZON announced 
that his Department was employing 
666 war-time experts of various sorts. 
This inverted form of the famous (or 
infamous) 999 of the Ministry of 
Information seemed to amuse the 
House. 

Talk of tips naturally led to the 
subject of racing, and Major Liuoyp 
GEORGE said there were 2,300 race- 
horses in training in Britain now, 
against 11,000 before the war. They 
ate 3,500 tons of corn in a year, but the 
Government were not proposing to 
stop horse-racing altogether. 

The House dissolved into committee 
on the War Damage Bill, a highly- 
technical thing of numberless clauses 
and schedules. 

Thursday, January  30th.—Mr. 
HERBERT MorRISON — whose co- 
ordination with Major LLoyp GrorcE 
wants looking into, killed the proposal 
to hold the Grand National at Chelten- 
ham. He said he was asking the 
Jockey Club to call it off. This, for 
some obscure reason, seemed to give 
great pleasure to the Member for 
Cheltenham, Mr. Lipson. 

There were rum goings-on when 
Mr. Morrison, asked by Sir Irvine 
ALBERY to provide a rum issue for 
firemen, replied that it was “under 
consideration.” 

Lady Astor, whose furs and fur 
gauntlet gloves were the sartorial 
sensation of the sitting, was up in a 
flash inquiring whether rum, if possibly 
warming, was not also bad for alertness. 
The Home Secretary looked puzzled 
and turned over his papers. “Rum ?” 
he murmured, “Rum?” Then he found 
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that he had answered the wrong 
question. What was under considera- 
tion was something quite different. 
His decision about rum was to do 
nothing, which warmed Lady Astor’s 
heart if not the firemen’s bodies. 

Mr. ATTLEE aroused happy smiles 
by promising yet another Secret 
Session soon, and the House turned 
again to the War Damage Bill in 
Committee. 

° ° 


At the Ballet 


Way is A Mice? 


IF the citizens of ancient Rome were 
given bread and their fill of circuses 
to distract their attention from the 
evil goings-on of their Emperors, the 
citizens of London are being treated 
to a veritable orgy of ballet as an 
antidote to the air-raids. Anyone so 
minded, and with the time to spare 
from the present-day whirl of A.R.P., 
canteens and knitting, can see three 
performances a day at the Arts Theatre 
or the Ambassadors, and now the 
Sadlers Wells Company have returned 
from the provinces to the New Theatre 
with a repertory of a dozen ballets, old 
and new. 

However, Mr. FreprERIcK ASHTON 
has decided that perhaps the Romans 
were right after all; for on going to 
see his latest ‘choreographic fantasy,” 
The Wanderer (to ScHUBERT’S piano- 
forte sonata), we found that we had 
indeed wandered—into a circus. The 
curtain rose to disclose Mr. ROBERT 
HELPMANN apparently semaphoring to 
someone in the pit. Four young men 
then appeared dressed (so it seemed), 
as prize-fighters, to be joined by Miss 
Marcot FontTeyn in the guise of a 
bare-back rider. We decided that we 
were to see a burlesque of a circus, 
and: though we could not understand 
what it all had to do with ScHUBERT, 
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settled down to enjoy what proved to 
be a truly wonderful exhibition of 
acrobatics. Soon, however, a pair of 
lovers appeared, and a girl in flowing 
purple. Still clinging desperately to 
our original thesis, we decided that 
these were the ballet equivalent of 
“Why is a mice when it spins?” put 
in to make it more difficult. How- 
ever, instead of the fewer the 
higher, the more they got the merrier, 
till we gave up trying to understand 
what it was all about. 

For ScHUBERT’s beautiful Adagio the 
scene changed to one of brown and 
green, and the stage was invaded by a 
host of what appeared to be human 
beetles. At any rate, whatever they 
were, they gave Mr. HELPMANN a bad 
time. Even the girl in purple seemed 
helpless (perhaps that is who she was). 
Mr. HELPMANN was sat on, pummelled, 
and finally dragged round the stage by 
the leg. Then for the Presto and 
Finale the scene changed back again, 
the circus reappeared (we decided with 
satisfaction that we were right after 
all) and to mark the final Fugue the 
entire cast transformed itself into a 
signalling-corps for the benefit of 
the mysterious being in the pit. It 
was all extremely effective as a 
spectacle (Mr. AsHTon has an unerring 
sense of the theatre), but the only 
relation it bore to SCHUBERT seemed to 
be that the prize-fighters and the 
tic-tacking were associated with the 
principal theme of the sonata, and 
the lovers with another theme. We 
infinitely prefer Mr. ASHTON’s experi- 
ment with the Dante Sonata of Liszr. 

After this truly extraordinary exhibi- 
tion it was refreshing to see the classic 
“Blue Bird” pas de deux from La Belle 
au Bois Dormant which followed. The 
rest of the programme consisted of 
NINETTE DE VALots’ delightful version 
of The Gods Go A-Begging and Mr. 
ASHTON’S ever-witty Facade. 
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OW is the time—says the 

Nature Correspondent of my 
L favourite newspaper — when 
the great tit rings his handbell in the 
trees and the blue tit, like a little 
electric bell, trills his cheery reply. 

It may be so. Indeed it must 
be so. Merely, it follows that the 
tits in our Welsh valley are not wired 
for sound: that in all probability 
they are the only coterie of silent tits 
in Christendom. 

They would be—since I am here. 
There exists in all England no more 
accomplished bird-watcher than I: 
none whose ear is better attuned to 
bird-song. I am hampered only by an 
extraordinary reluctance on the part 
of the birds to display themselves, by 
the astonishing fact that—with the 
exception of starlings, who are scarcely 
birds at all, those ghastly-sounding 
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“I’ve been robbed!” 


The Bird-Watcher 


greenfinches, and an occasional house- 
sparrow—those few that I do catch 
sight of appear to be deaf-mutes. 

I have had for years a favourite 
dream. I am strolling with a friend by 
the sea. A vaguely pigeon-like bird, 
which is walking awkwardly with short 
steps, shuffles across a dune some ten 
feet in front of us. It is seventeen 
inches long. Its head is sandy grey; 
its cheeks and chin rusty. Its back is 
barred with brown; there is a large 
buff patch on the wing; and I 
particularly observe that the lavender 
primaries — especially the first — are 
very pointed. 

“Oh, what,” exclaims my friend, 
who is female and ornamental, “‘is that 
remarkable bird ?” 

“Which one?” I reply. “Oh, that: 
that’s a Pallas’s three-toed sand- 
grouse. Now what about some tea?” 
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Thus the dream. In practice I start 
out on a fine spring morning through a 
landscape which, by all local accounts, 
is so teeming with nesting birds that 
one has to be careful lest one’s clothes 
get spattered with yolk of egg. I take 
a notebook in which to set down the 
record of the day, and on my return to 
my base in the evening re-live the 
thrills of the expedition by reading the 
entry. It runs: 


1. Starling 

2. House Sparrow 

3. Robin 

4. Rook 

5. Chaffinch 

6. Skylark — It was about a 


couple of miles high, but, for 

a wonder, it was singing. 
Of coursé things are not always 
quite so bad as that. I once saw a 
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cuckoo: and my Grand Master List, 
which I keep right through the year— 
or until I give it up from sheer 
despondency—sometimes touches the 
fringe of the really exotic birds; as, 
for example: 


27. Yellowhammer 
28. Moorhen. 


It could even go a bit further if I 
were not so terribly honest about the 
gulls, whose habit of changing their 
clothes at least twice a year and of 
bearing names that admirably describe 
some other type of gull, but not them- 
selves, is very confusing. Yet, for all 
this ignoble record, my sight and 
hearing are good, I can walk delicately, 
and my book-lore is immense. I even 
know that Puffinus puffinus puffinus is 
not the puffin—which seems to me as 
fascinating and unexpected a piece of 
scientific knowledge as a man could 
well acquire. 

Compare with my sorry achieve- 
ments those of my retired doctor friend, 
who was-recently associated with a 
Midland college at which, to judge by 


WO 
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“ June bas been driving for 


lance-corpora’. 
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the reminiscences of its old alumnus, 
the nests of golden orioles make the 
chimneys smoke, and the boys are 
kept awake by the twittering of the 
sprosser or thrush-nightingale. 

He has but to walk a brief half-mile 
down any lane for every stonechat, 
whinchat and brambling in the county 
to rally round and fawn upon him. 
Migrating birds of every species and 
sub-species come down and take a rest 
on either side of the way of his 
approach. If he is by the sea, hooded 
mergansers, goosanders, and great 
northern divers bob up from beneath 
the waves and stare rudely at him. I 
am sure that if he grew a beard it 
would be occupied by a pair of 
Siberian avocets as soon as it was 
dense enough to provide any sort of 
cover. 

I have often taken a walk with him 
and have, by following the line of his 
outstretched arm, seen the tail-feathers 
of a good many, to me, rare birds as 
they hurtled into bushes, scuttled 
behind tree trunks, or crash-dived 
beneath the surface of a pond. But 
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six months now and hasn't yet run into anybody 
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more than this is needed for accurate 
observation—more, even, for the 
purposes of my Master List. 

The doctor has pity on me, and is 
looking forward to showing me the 
pair of ravens that will soon infallibly 
be found on a crag not far away, on 
which, for years past reckoning, ravens 
have reared their young. I have not 
the heart to disillusion him—but as 
sure as eggs are eggs there is going to 
be a fundamental upheaval in the love- 
life of at any rate one pair of North 
Wales ravens before long. 

But I do not despair. I cannot 
believe that so much affection for 
birds, so much study, and the mastica- 
tion of so many sandwiches by the side 
of draughty hedgerows will always go 
for nothing. A great tit is gorging 
himself with crumbs on my window- 
sill as I write. Why, he may at any 
moment ring his handbell—though, 
considering what he has already eaten, 
it would occasion me far less surprise if 
he suddenly rolled over on his side, 
pressed his toes against his abdomen, 
and swooned away with a low moan. 
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° ” 
Looting, eh! 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Snapshots by Gunfire 

A wWaR correspondent’s account of his wanderings in 
France and Flanders and Britain during 1939 and 1940 must 
all too easily become a series of ejaculations. Mr. JAMEs 
LANSDALE Hopson in Through the Dark Night (GOLLANCz, 
12/6) would fain make a virtue of necessity, shooting into 
all his longer passages innumerable interjected short 
paragraphs that quiver with sudden unexpected attack, as 
a return to the ways or the things of 1918 alarms a sleeping 
memory, or as an accepted familiar phase of battle becomes 
stark madness when garbed in the phraseology of a new 
generation. His impressions, brought back at his proper 
peril from the furnace of the retreat to the beaches, or 
harvested round a friendly mess, range between the latest 
thing in R.A.F. technical slang and a vignette, say, of an 
armoured carrier driver fighting against odds with his pet 
rabbit at his feet and occasionally picking it up to encourage 
it. It is true of course that his chapters are not all equally 
glittering, the interjections being unequal in appeal and the 
method sometimes palling, yet the main result is as vivid 
as it is true, and is immeasurably reassuring. The out- 
standing impressions Mr. Hopson has received and 
transmits are that our Dunkirk men can beat the Huns on 
anything like even terms, that the quality under trial of 
our younger people even excels that of their seniors, and 
that the average person is experiencing under the bombing 
a rather surprised pleasure at finding himself less frightened 
than he had expected. 


Rearguard Action on the Home Front 
The Family (Co.urs, 8,6)—and this is perhaps why 
scientists tend to discourage it—is a necessarily individual- 
istic affair and its conduct not a science but anart. Having 
begun by noting this fact with a pleasant irony that is one 
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of her most acceptable characteristics, Mrs. Nriva FEpoRova, 
a White Russian exiled in America, winds up her first novel 
with the equally heretical statement that it is feminine 
tenderness and devotion, not feminine love, that keep a 
home together. Between these statements, so cloying to the 
modern palate, she tells the story of an ‘“‘ex-big, ex-great 
and ex-prosperous” Russian family who run a boarding- 
house in Tientsin by way of keeping their bodies and 
souls respectively and corporatively together. There are a 
granny, a mother, a daughter and two nephews—no men. 
The clientéle is mainly Japanese with a Bessarabian fortune- 
teller and a bibulous British widow thrown in. The book, 
which won this year’s Atlantic Monthly prize, is a very 
well-wrought web indeed; and if it does get a trifle un- 
ravelled towards the end—well, that is the way with family 
life nowadays, and who save Marshal P&rarn (on paper) is 
concerned for the domestic brand of collective security ? 


L’Enfant de Paris 


Now and again one comes across a novel that deserves the 
lavish praise printed on its wrapper. The Friends of the 
People, by ALFRED NEUMANN (Hvucurnson, 10/6), is really 
a fine piece of work, worthy to be styled “an epic of the 
martyrdom of Paris, 1870-71.” It opens with young 
Pierre Cagnoncle, apprentice at a stationer’s shop, on the 
top of a ladder attempting to shatter the Imperial crown 
outside denoting a purveyor to the Court. The Second 
Empire is already falling and Pierre, that child of Paris, 
goes out into the street dismissed by his reactionary 
employer and gets caught up in a stream of revolutionary 
elements headed by one Rigault. Thenceforward his 
destiny is ruled by that bearded and cheerful demagogue, 
who rises by degrees to be the all-powerful Procurator of 
the Commune. Pierre becomes his orderly and then his 
secretary, and remains with him to the tragic end. The 
book is remarkable for several reasons—for the admirable 
character-sketches of many historic personages, including 

{OCHEFORT, GAMBETTA and CLEMENCEAU, for the fragrant 
romance of the young man’s love for Leonie, and perhaps 


-above all for the realistic handling of the terrible scenes 


during the short reign ofthe Commune. ‘The three chapters, 
one at the end of each of the three books, devoted to 
the wild imaginings of the poet VERLAINE as he sits 
sipping his absinthe in the Café de Gaz or, later, in his 
own room, are excellently handled. But the whole book 
is pitched in a high key, kept up with surprising 
power throughout. The translation, by Countess Nora 
WyYDENBRUCK, is exceptionally good. 





“* Anyhow, I’ll be at the office on time in the morning.” 
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DISTRACTIONS OF CAMP LIFE 


Tommy (by roadside). 
Highlander. “No. 


“OUT ON THE SPREE AGAIN? 
WE’RE AWA’ TO SEE YOUR LOT CHANGE GUARD.” 


GOING TO THE PICTURES?” 


J. H. Dowd, February 7th, 1917 


Comfort and Crime in Cyprus 

The war, since its outbreak caused a party of English 
travellers to be landed unexpectedly at Cyprus, has the 
pleasant responsibility for Miss ANNE HockrINne’s new 
book, Night’s Candles (GrorrREY BuEs, 7/6). Among the 
party are two archeologists, the mossy-brained and rather 
endearing little Miss Moscrop, and Tamar Trent, an 
attractive young woman who had been sailing away from 
the memory of a love affair. One of the archeologists, 
Ernest Mannington, finds Cyprus a happy hunting ground; 
the spinster is thrilled over following the footsteps of 


St. Pau; and Tamar is delighted to meet again a retired 
naval officer who happens to be Mannington’s nephew. 
There is the scene: and when Mannington is found dead 
and robbed and little Miss Moscrop suffers from an 
overdose of veronal there is a tricky skein to unravel. 
But how charmingly the Commandant of Police and his 
wife (a writer of thrillers) set about the business of 
questioning while they entertain! According to the author 
they have very pleasant ways in Cyprus. But what a 
good thing that is, for we have fun as well as a not too 
easy problem, though astute readers may guess half the 
solution without much difficulty. 
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Another Slice of Molesworth 


Contains : 


EC. 22. Term ends with wizard rags. All boys very 
dD brave e.g. viz. we leave dorm and walk down mr 

Trimps stairs in dark. We tell molesworth 2 buzz 
off but he come and when half way down he giggle weedily 
chiz as even deaf master hear who hapned to come by 
O.K. as he just say God bless you mery boys so we are 
saved. Pute old cofee walnut in mrs Trimps hat and 
midnite strike shiver shiver we tremble for fear. Moan 
groan ghastly green face apear but only matron chiz who 
blow us up. She sa back to dormtories instanter boys and 
when we there ghostly cry that curdle our blud but only 
fotherington-tomas who i haf locked in trunk. Down to 
study for 6. 

Dec. 23. Home home to gran’s cheers cheers. Mrs trimp 
wave goodbye and cofee walnut still in hat but noone 
notice as it nestle among grapes and cheries ete. Mr trimp 
come to station train come in but only weedy tanker 
(2089763). Mr trimp sa “now we’re off” but train do not 
move then he sa won’t be long now but nothing hapen. 
All boys heads out of windows with ghastly smiles. Mr 
Trimp sa Afraid it will be some time and train leap out of 
station. Goodby goodby good ridance bounce on seat, put 
molesworth 2 in lugage rack and settle back to micky mouse 
weekly 

Dec. 24. Xmas eve we haf ripping hammidges katalog 
I choose aeroplane that will fly six miles absolutely super. 
molesworth 2 want 1000 soldiers and 3 briagades of 
dragoons. Mum sa we'll see next year chiz we haf heard 
that before. Gran add weedily when i was a girl i haf only 
musical box for xmas. Ermintrude is here agane she still 
haf her botany book and autograff book with weedy things 
e.g. cheerio Gwen and by hook or by crook I’ll be last in 
this book. Feeble. She mad on english and read byron 
(poet) so pull her pigtale but she sa suffering is beatiful. 
Gran read us Xmas Carol insted of chatterbox but goste is 
feeble and murdes nobody. 

Dec. 25. Xmas day we wake up early and look at 
presents ripping chocklate, sweets and sugar plums yum 
yum. Milions of super presents train (mum and Pop) 
manicure set (gran) Hint? Record parot (Aunt Ciss) 
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“I see it all quite clearly now—it is rou who are 
right and the law that is at fault.” 


Diary of trimps, chizzes, weeds grandmothers and _parots. 


Trombone (unckle bingo) and best xmas wishes (isaacs) 
Unckle bingo is super he cheek gran like anything and call 
her old girl also rag with us and pretend he monky. He 
very fond of parot and teach it tuough word. Dinner plum 
puding and cream I feel i want to burst also crakers which 
we pull mightily. Haf to kiss ermintrude under mistletoe 
chiz chiz chiz but see unckle bingo do ditto to parlor maid 
later which he apear to enjoy. Love? 


Dec. 27. Yar boo british boys are best. 
Dec. 29. Unckle bingo teach us super carol 


Wen sheperds wash their frocks by nite 
All seated round the tub 

a bar of sunshine sope came down 
And they began to scrub. 


We think this record funny but ermintrude sa vulgar. 
She haf weedy frend to stay viz dcbora parkinson they read 
feeble books such as the Madcap of the fifth and pam’s first 
term which they sa topping but no blud or tuoughery. 
Both girls have pash on misteress at skool miss Fish and 
debora sa that when she pute v.g. on essa she write on 
Mother nature it the most topping moment of her life. 
Gosh. 

Dec. 30. Give parot trial flite but he nose dive and 
crash. Break grans best mug present from baden baden 
but hide pieces in piano. Careful chizzing. 

Jan. 6. Chiz chiz chiz gran give party with weedy old 
lades and we haf to peform. Ermintrude recite poem 
called boots boots boots boots boots all the time and 
Debora do elves dance but picture relief of ladersmith zoom 
down from wall. molesworth 2 blub he not allowed to do 
conjerring tricks on account of puling card out of vicars 
wifes ear last time but pla faire bells mightily insted. He 
strike fuste note and bit of mug zoom up and hit ceiling. 
tran is peeved she sa mug present from m’late husband and 
of sentimental value chiz as haf german all over. Sent to 
bed brown bred and water but unckle bingo come in with 
wizard choc bar. 

Jan. 12. Ermintrude press jerranium in botany book 
as present for Miss fish. Not bad idea so do the same for 
deaf master in case he let me off deten. Gran read us 
chatterbox chiz as boys are all goody goody such as Wee 
Joe. Shiver moan door open and tuough bear come in but 
notice parot on back so kno it is only unckle bingo under rug. 
Think Gran suspeck too as she take down zulu spear from 
wall and unckle bingo sa ouch. Parot fly through air and 
land on ernest (dog) and bite ear. All larff hartily xcept 
ernest (dog) who die for king as usual. Gran sa pretty poll 
to parot who reply rude word but i think she smile. 


Jan. 13. Do not belive Gran can haf smiled at parots 
word. 
Jan. 15. Chiz chiz chiz haf to go to dancing class. All 


boys look like girlies and girls haf weedy bows. Misteress 
sa feeble things she sa now we are all going to be chickens, 
little cocks and little hens Tippy toes tippy toes. Moan and 
groan. molesworth 2 dance mightily and there fat boy called 
robin but when he being little cock he fall wam. All larff 
xcept robin’s mother who sa i haf tripped him. Chiz as i 
do not think anebode see. Ermintrude sa dancing misteress 
is beatiful but not so topping as miss Fish. 

Jan. 24. Moan groan back to skool. Not bad actually 
as Unckle bingo drive us in his racing car. We go 68 m.p.h. 
and make rude faces at all policemen. ‘Mr trimp sa to 
unckle bingo i do not think I haf had the pleasure of 
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“Well, I’m glad to see Barton Parva doesn’t change much.” 
“Ar, yew should ’ave bin ’ere the night we ’ad a Totalitarian war on Tomkins’ cow-shed.” 


meeting you and unckle bingo sa his name is mr scuttle- 
thorpe which is a whoper. Just then he catch sight of new 
misteress the one like merna loy and give her glad eye chiz 
as deaf master look daggers. He is sweet on her hem hem. 
He sa to me what is the meaning of sending me a jerranium 
and give me conduc mark (insolent behavour). I retort you 
would not have done that if you were miss fish sir and he 
agree but probably do not hear. . 

Jan. 25. Ha ha ha hee hee hee eleffants nest in a 
rubarb tree. 

Jan. 30. Tonite we do not haf a bad air rade and 
wizard bomb drop near skool pig. Mr trimp tell us long 
story about Great war and leckture us that britain fight for 
peace and goodwill towards men. He then sit down on 


draring pin which hapned to be there and give me 6 chiz. 
See deaf master squeeze new misteress hand. I think he 
suspeck as he sa he will let me off condue mark. Chiz parot 
appear from boot box where i haf hidden him and mr 'Trimp 
confiscate him. Do not think parot like it as he sa rude word 
ten times. Bomb drop and restore peace. 

Feb. 1. Mr trimp go off on important business but see 
him pute golf clubs in car. Wizard jim lesson with sergent 
buble’s son who swing ninety times on bar and hang upside 
down from rafter just to show he tuough. Chiz as bottle 
of BEER drop from pockets just as mr trimp come in agane. 
Mr trimp sa it will be fine tomow. 

Feb. 2. Sunshine. Gosh. 

the end. 
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Letter from Home 


LirtLE WoBBLEY 
January 20th 

EAREST LIONEL,—By the 

time you get this you will have 
: been in the Army a week, and 
quite a soldier, but please, dear, for 
my sake, definitely no moustache as 
you threatened, even if it does save you 
time shaving. I want to picture you 
doing all the dreadful things you tell 
me about in your letter, and the 
moustache would completely spoil the 
picture. I have never liked them for 
ordinary people since that man with 
such an obvious one swindled you over 
that little red car in 1932. For people 
like Hitler and Charlie Chaplin I sup- 
pose they are what you might call 
business adjuncts, but not for you— 
soldier or no soldier. 

Your first letter arrived yesterday. 
Did you write it on the floor? Dust 
simply cascaded out of the envelope. 
I could not make it all out, and what I 
could alarmed me a good deal. This 
Corporal Woolhead, who is he? Next 
time he asks you to sweep out the hut 
I should try being firm. There is no 
need to be the least bit rude, but he 
must be made to understand that you 
are in the Army to fight Hitler and not 
to sweep floors. It is just like you to 
“stick up” for Corporal Woolhead, and 
say he is a “fine chap,” but I can read 







between the lines, and I can see he is a 
man you should avoid. Could you not 
pretend. to find the hut draughty and 
move to another one ? 

By the way, it is very lucky you are 
in the Royal Foamshires, because I 
have just discovered that General 
Goulash was in that regiment and has 
a lot of influence, I believe. Of course 
you will probably not remember even 
the name, but you can’t have forgotten 
Ursula Grayson who was at school 
with me and spent a week with us in 
1934. Ursula married a man on the 
Stock Exchange whose name I forget, 
but I know he had chicken-pox when 
away playing golf. It struck me as 
queer for a man on the Stock Exchange, 
which always sounds so dignified, 
though that may just have been the 
hats in the old days. The point is 
that this chicken-pox man had a 
sister who married this very General 
Goulash who was in the Foamshires. 
Of course it wouldn’t be fair to take 
advantage of knowing him, but I can’t 
see any harm in mentioning the con- 
nection casually to another soldier 
when this Corporal Woolhead is stand- 
ing near. 

Since you left things have gone on 
much as usual here. I am sorry to say 
the washer you put on the bathroom 
tap was not quite a success because 
although it does not drip now it does 
not turn either. The garden is still 


quite hopeless, although I did potter 
round to-day and picked up some of 
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the branches that were blown down 
and a couple of incendiaries which we 
must have missed before. The new 
Vicar’s wife is clever with her hands 
and is making the stems of the 
incendiaries into vases to sell at the 
next bazaar. 

By the way, there is rather a quarrel 
going on just now—though of course in 
a restrained war-time spirit—between 
the new Vicar and Colonel Hogg about 
the venue of the bazaar. Colonel Hogg, 
for old times’ sake, insists on the 
Parish Hall, roof or no roof; but the 
Vicar says that it always rains when he 
organizes an outdoor event, and that 
with the Parish Hall in its present 
condition the bazaar would be to all 
intents and purposes an outdoor event. 
We are all hoping that the poor Parish 
Hall will get another bomb and settle 
the matter finally. 

I am sorry to hear that in your 
Company they do not allow you to 
use Balaclava helmets, as I have just 
received one from Aunt Mary for you 
and was half-way through knitting one 
myself. Do you think if I sent one to 
Corporal Woolhead he would wink at 
yours ? 

Your loving wife 
EpITH. 


PS.—I have just remembered that 
Ursula’s General Goulash retired to 
Cheltenham some years ago. However, 
he is probably a nephew or something, 
which will be just as good. 
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“T hope they won't keep us waiting too long—mine’s a time-bomb.” 
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